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tion of the period designated by Dbl? . — P. 648a, s.v. y2S , add Pilp. Impf . 

IJfcSQtEH, Job 16:12." — P. 7126, s.v. "pp, cf. Assyr. qananu, "coil, 

curl up," as suggested by Chr. Johnston, op. cit., pp. 224 f. — P. 770&, s.v. 

dm, cf. Assyr. ratamu, "wrap, bind," as cited by Muss-Arnolt's Concise 

Dictionary. — P. 796a, 1. 14, 1. Ez. 16:53. — P. 8766, s.v. II SlSfl, 1. "Pi. 

impf. !QfV , m. d. ace. besingen Ri. 5:11; Pi. inf. fiiStO Ri. 11:40, 

u.s.w."— P. 8856, s.v. JTlX , 1. Mi. 2:12. 

John Merlin Powis Smith 
The University of Chicago 



THE TEACHING OF JESUS 

Feine 1 regards New Testament theology as a historical rather than a 
dogmatic discipline. Its chief task is to expound the religious thoughts 
and presuppositions of Jesus and of the New Testament writers. But it is 
not merely a historical inquiry; it has important bearings on the religion of 
modern times. Since the Bible has been and remains the principal source 
of religious inspiration, the content of early Christianity is in the opinion 
of Feine especially significant for the present. Consequently he briefly 
indicates in different parts of his work the significance of the early Christian 
thought, and more especially that of Jesus, for modern religion. While 
the reader may not always agree with these suggestions — and he is not likely 
to do so unless he thinks in terms of the Hegelian absolute — he will be glad 
to have a New Testament theology which in the main makes the religious 
life of historical individuals its starting-point. 

The New Testament books are viewed critically. Not all the letters 
ascribed to Paul are considered equally valuable as sources for the apostle's 
thought, and the synoptic gospels are assumed to be the chief source of histor- 
ical information about Jesus. Even here theological interests were early at 
work,soone must recognize a theology of "Mark," of "Matthew," of "Luke." 
The two-source theory of synoptic tradition is followed, and even Mark is 
thought to be composite. Feme's discussion of the sources is extremely 
brief, and so far as the problem of determining Jesus' thought is concerned, 
altogether inadequate. Passages from the synoptics are cited seemingly 
without reference to a critical judgment regarding their place in the gospel 
tradition. The scientific value of this part of the work suffers considerably 
by this defect in the method. The author is at his best in his study of 
Paul to which he gives almost one half his entire space. 

Only a few of the conclusions on some of the more important points 

* Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von P. Feine. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 19 10. 
xii + 714 pages. M. 12.50. 
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can be mentioned here. Jesus' faith in God is made the starting-point for 
a study of Jesus' thought. His belief in his messiaship rested on this 
unique relation to God; "Because Jesus is the Son he recognizes God as 
the Father," "Jesus' messianic consciousness has its roots solely in his 
unique religio-ethical relation to God" (47, 71). And yet Jesus expected 
to return on the clouds in the near future. He called himself the Son of 
Man, taking the term from Dan. 7:13, and he used it to express both the 
idea of his future divine lordship and his present earthly humility. His 
conception of the kingdom of God was not restricted to one main idea; it 
was both the "Gottesherrschaft" and the "Reich Gottes"; also both 
"gift" and "reward," both "present" and "future." But its consumma- 
tion was to come about by a mighty act of God on this earth terminating 
the present world-age. After a brief discussion of the ethics of Jesus, Feine 
asks, Has Jesus any abiding significance ? He has, and it is to be found 
in the religious experience possible to us through belief in him. In his 
person God draws near to us, he is the supreme expression of the will of 
God to men, he alone is man and at the same time God. But what he is 
and what he brings can be experienced only by one who yields to him in 
fulness of faith. 

The uniqueness of Paul's place in Christianity is recognized, yet he is 
in no sense its real founder. Paul did not even create the universalistic 
element in the new faith; that appeared in the person and preaching of 
Jesus, though Paul recognized it much more keenly than the other apostles 
did. While he was the greatest thinker of ancient Christianity, enriching 
his theology by contributions from Judaism as well as from the Greek world, 
his work was a real historical development from, and expansion of, the 
faith that previously existed among believers. Nor was Paul chiefly a 
systematic theologian; he was pre-eminently a strong religious personality 
inspired by faith in Jesus. 

The third main line of New Testament theology, that of the Fourth 
Gospel, is thought to be the work of a personal follower of Jesus — the 
critical difficulties here are quite ignored — who wrote not to relate history 
but to interpret Jesus to the Greek world which Christianity was beginning 
to conquer. In this important particular John's thinking surpassed that of 
Paul: Jesus was seen to be the perfect revelation of the Father, the giver 
of eternal life. This is the climax of early theology; and it seems to be, 
for Feine, the secret of Jesus' significance for all time. For the modern 
Christian world it is the experience of this new life that constitutes the 
deepest reality in religion, "and the ultimate source of this religion is the 
person of Jesus who has brought humanity this new life." 
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It follows from this that the author's inadequate discussion of Jesus' own 
thinking is all the more unfortunate. If we take the composite picture of 
the first three evangelists who are admittedly advocates of the new faith 
rather than unbiased historians, we can have no real assurance that this is 
the true picture of Jesus' personality or that it portrays the real content of 
his mission. Yet it seems to be the feeling of the author that the witness of 
the disciples' faith is sufficient; "we can no longer see Jesus save with the 
eye of faith of the oldest disciples" (14). And yet we are to make full surren- 
der of faith to him on this ground. Is Christianity then only a noble type 
of hero worship ? 

In Spitta's discussion of Jesus' attitude toward heathen missions, 2 the 
entire gospel tradition on this subject is reviewed. The material is handled 
in a strictiy critical and historical manner. Many passages which, as they 
now stand, approve of gentle evangelization are found to be later features 
of the tradition. Such, for example, appear in the apocalyptic discourse, 
in remarks about the final judgment, in the account of the healing of the 
centurion's servant, in Jesus' words to the disciples about fasting, in 
certain parables like the invitation to the feast, the vineyard keeper, the 
tares and wheat, the fish net, the mustard seed, salt and light; also in the 
use of certain Old Testament citations, in the story of the anointing at 
Bethany, and in the centurion's confession after the crucifixion that Jesus 
was the son of God. These conclusions are reached by a critical com- 
parison of the synoptists, and the form of tradition preserved in Luke is 
often thought to be the more original. Jesus' command to evangelize the 
world (Matt. 26: 16-20) is found to be of later origin. 

On the other hand, some passages in the first three gospels, usually 
taken to imply the definite exclusion of heathen missions by Jesus, would 
not be so interpreted by Spitta. When Jesus said to the heathen woman, 
"let the children first be fed," he was not referring to his ministry to Israel; 
he meant that she should let his disciples finish their meal without disturb- 
ance. His advice against giving holy things to dogs and against casting 
pearls before swine has reference not to the heathen but to false teachers. 
"Go not into any way of the gentiles," etc., is practical advice for the 
immediate activity of the disciples and should not be taken as evidence of 
Jesus' intention to limit his entire work to this narrow sphere; and if he 
said that the kingdom should come before they completed this task and that 
they should sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, it does 

2 Jesus und die Heidenmission. Von F. Spitta. Giessen: Topelmann, 1909. 
vi + 1 16 pages. M. 3 . 50. 
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not necessarily follow that he thought no work was to be done outside of 
Israel and that other than Israelites would not enter the kingdom. 

Jesus' attitude is seen best in his own activity, and in his conception of 
the gospel. He was personally interested in the welfare of non-Jews and 
by his emphasis on universalism he implicitly included them in the mes- 
sianic salvation. They were among the crowds that heard him preach, 
they were included in the prophet's conception of Israel's mission and 
Jesus had actually worked on gentile soil. True, his activity was confined 
mostly to Jewish territory and his interest was mainly in his own people 
but his thought of God's favor for all men and his preaching about universal 
human brotherhood found a perfectly natural expression in his desire to 
bring both Jews and non-Jews to a knowledge of salvation. We are not 
to think that heathen missions as a theoretical problem, or the question of 
the Jews' rejection in favor of gentile converts, ever entered Jesus' mind. 
These questions were the distinctive product of the apostolic age. But 
in actual practice he sought the salvation of gentiles, and the very content 
of his message made it a missionary gospel. 

This conclusion stands in sharp contrast with some current opinions 
on this subject. It rejects, on the one hand, the traditional idea that 
missions are grounded primarily in Jesus' direct command to his disciples 
after his resurrection, and, on the other, the position held by Harnack for 
example, that Jesus distinctly excluded the gentiles from his range of vision. 
If Spitta's contention is right, and it will not be easy to set aside the general 
conclusion which his thoroughly critical presentation of the material is 
made to establish, the missionary idea in Christianity is not merely a 
feature added by way of supplement; it expresses the very spirit of Jesus' 
own life and work. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

The University of Chicago 



TWO NEW WORKS ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
Professor Bacon's work 1 in New Testament criticism reminds one more 
and more of Professor Cheyne's in Old Testament research; there is the 
same combination of literary scholarship with spiritual earnestness, the 
same faculty of imaginative power in dealing alike with the details of the 
text and with the broader constructions, or rather reconstruction, of the 
history, the same restiess examination of tradition. The present volume 

1 The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. A series of essays on problems con- 
cerning the origin and value of the anonymous writings attributed to the apostle John. 
By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., LL.D. New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co., 1910. 
xii + 544 pages. $4. 



